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ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEWS ON METHODS 
OF TEACHING LATIN 

On July 6-8, 1920, The Franciscan Educational 
Conference held its Second Annual Meeting. The 
Report of the meeting, as published by the Conference, 
through the Office of the Secretary, 1615 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is to be found in Volume II, Number 
2 (December, 1920) of the periodical entitled The 
Franciscan Educational Conference!. 

The Reverend Philip Marke, O. F. M., of Teutopolis, 
Illinois, read a paper entitled Methods of Teaching 
Latin (50-64). The paper was discussed by Fr. 
Thomas (64-66), Fr. Sixtus (67-68), Fr. Philip (68- 
69), Fr. Albert (69), Fr. Berard (69-70), and Fr. 
Hugh (71). 

To the Reverend Mr. Marke the object of teaching 

Latin is twofold: (1) the development of the mind, 
(2) the mastery of the Latin tongue. He writes thus 
(51): 
.. . The intensive and systematic and repeated exercise 
of the faculties of our soul in the gradual acquisition of 
the Latin language makes for the gradual development 
and perfection of these self-same faculties; of memory, 
oied , imagination, and indirectly the will. 

To him the second object of the study of Latin (52) 
. . 48 the relative mastery of that language: to be 
able to read and i the classical authors with com- 

ative case, to use Latin as a medium of instruction 
in the higher branches of Philosophy and Theology, 
and to use it as the sacred vernacular in the various 
functions of our Sacred Liturgy. If we succeed in 
attaining this second object, we have attained the first 
or formal object by implication. 

‘To attain these objects of the teaching of Latin, Mr. 
Marke would have the Latin course consist of (53) 
“Two years of grammar without authors, two years of 
grammar with authors, and one or two years of authors 
without grammar’’. 

On page §5 he explains what he means by ‘‘Two 
years of grammar without authors’’: 

A good exercise book will also take the place of an 
author in first and second year Latin. It is premature 
to take a classical author in first or second year Latin. 
In the second half of the second year Latin, however, it 
would not be out of place to read some easy compilation 
as, Historia Sacra, or Gradatim (an excellent book), or 
the Fables of Phaedrus. Better yet, if even these read- 
ings were embodied in the exercise book. But under 
no circumstances should Nepos be taken. The opening 
sentence of his biography of Miltiades is such a com- 
plex and highly artificial construction, that it takes all 

l¢ wits of a student in fourth or fifth Latin class, 
with all the concentration that he can command, to do 
justice toit. But a boy in first or second Latin class?— 
well, a baby that is not yet weaned cannot thrive on 
Pumpernickel, Sit venia verbo! 

I quote now several passages (§5-56) in connection 


The Secretary now is the Rev. W. M, Kirsch, Herman, Butler 
a. 


with a discussion that has been going on for some 
years past both in this country and in England (more 
especially in the latter country) concerning the use of 
the Oral Method, the Direct Method, and similar 
methods of teaching Latin. 

There are many who make a strong plea for the in- 
ductive method in the teaching of Latin. The seeming- 
ly plausible argument ‘‘that a boy should learn Latin as 
a child learns the vernacular’’ is met by the simple re- 
joinder of Waldeck ‘‘but Latin is not the vernacular”. 

atin is the vernacular in the realm of metaphysics, 
but it is utopian to believe that it can ever become the 
means of ordinary intercourse in our domestic and 
civic relations and in the world of business. 

Now, a child learns the vernacular without bei 
reflexwely: conscious of the meaning and value 
the terms it uses. It will say: ‘Mama give me a 
cooky”, not in the least suspecting, that the vocative 
lurks behind ‘‘Mama"’, that give is the present impera- 
tive of the verb to give, that me is the indirect anda 
“cooky” the direct object. It learn§ the various ety- 
mological forms and syntactical constructions by imi- 
tation and (sit venia verbo) intellectual instinct. 

If, however, the primary object of the study of Latin 
is the training of the mind, then every term and form of 
that sentence must be used consciously or reflexively*, 
and all these terms and forms must be viewed in their 
relativity to the other terms and forms of the same 
sentence. It is just this process which reacts on the 
vernacular and trains the student to use also his Eng- 
lish reflexively? and hence more intelligently. 
process is necessarily slow. 

The inductive method has a tendency to d tize 
and cram the memory with concrete vocables, whilst the 
scientific method explains and impresses the mind. 
The inductive method is claimed to be a short cut to 
the Mastery of Latin. But there is no short cut to the 
Mastery of Latin, as little as there is, in Music, a 
short cut to the composition of a symphony. The 
inductive method may be a short cut to a su cial 
ehattering of ordinary Latin— (in the time of Cicero 
Latin was so easy that even small children would speak 
it); but the only road to the Mastery of Latin is the 
long and winding road of the scientific method. 


On pages 58-60 there are some very wise remarks 

about the processes by which student and teacher may 
translate Latin into English, and a good statement of 
what constitutes a proper translation. I commend 
especially the following words: 
. . .a teacher of Latin, who is not an earnest student 
of English, is an incompetent teacher even of Latin, and 
a teacher of English, who belittles Latin, is an un- 
setisfactory teacher even of English. Both classes of 
tea hers are undesirable. 

The following paragraph (60), in which the Reverend 
Mr. Marke sets forth his conception of the measure of 
culture which a proper teacher of Latin ought to possess, 
is well worth quoting here in full; 


The teacher of Latin, besides being an ‘- 
scholar, must also be a man of general culture. e 
general culture of a teacher is of inestimable benefit 


WRead ‘reflectively'? 
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to the student, especially in the translation and appre- 
ciation of the Classics. The teacher must know how to 
engender a lively interest in the author read, and his 
scholarship and painstaking preparation will bear 
abundant fruit in the scholarly pupils he is forming. 
He is a ee teacher of Latin, indeed, who thinks he 
has finished his task of preparation, if he knows how to 
direct and exact a good translation of the paragraph 
required for that day, and stands ready to solve any 
syntactical difficulty which the text may offer. He 
must also, according to the nature of the subject, 
supply the necessary mythological, historical, and 
geographical data, note the philosophical and ethical 
values and point out the rhetorical and oratorical 
excellencies which the text embodies. Here, however, 
the warning of a ‘‘ne quid nimis’’ must be sounded, and 
the best safeguard against vagaries and looseness of 
mind is careful preparation of those points which he 
intends to set forth, It is wonderful how much an 
ambitious student will profit from such occasional and 
well-prepared excursions, with which a_ scholarly 
teacher regales his students. — 

On pages 62-64, the Reverend Mr. Marke discusses 
two points of interest: (1) the reading of Latin aloud in 
the class-room, and (2) conversation in Latin. I 
wish to commend most heartily the paragraph concern- 
ing the reading of Latin aloud. 

The mere reading of Latin has a wonderful power of 
developing what is called the Latin “sense”. In the 
higher classes simple Latin (e. g. a biographical lesson 
from the breviary, or a chapter from Thomas a Kempis) 
should occasionally be read to the class, slowly and 
with pee inflection and emphasis. The students 
should be asked to grasp the sense by merely listening. 
The same holds good of more pretentious Latin, if 
it was previously translated and explained. I think a 
teacher fails to garner the best and ripest fruits of his 
labors, if he omits to reread to his class with proper 
inflection and emphasis e. g. the oration of Cicero which 
his class has just finished. This splendid creation of the 
genius of Cicero, like a beautiful rose, has been dis- 
membered and dissected in the laboratory of the 
classroom,— ‘‘its leaves wilted and its colors faded’’. 
A second or third intelligent reading of the same master- 

iece will restore it to life:—to integrity, harmony, 
reshness, and beauty. I would much rather translate 
less, than omit this crowning of my previous efforts. 

I can add my personal testimony—should such 
testimony be needed—to the value of the kind of work 
the Reverend Mr. Marke recommends in the foregoing 
paragraph. For several years past, one of the most 
delightful parts of my teaching work has consisted in 
dealing with a very small class, known as a class in 
Latin Literature (in the original), which spends its 
time in reading aloud some work or works of the Latin 
authors. One year, for instance, I read with two 
students parts of Lucretius, many books of Ovid, and a 
little of Vergil. Another year I read two plays of 
Plautus, some Lucretius, some Vergil. Two or three 
times I have read with a class practically the whole of 
the Aeneid. The students and I take turns, each 
reading 15, 20, or 25 lines, as the case may be, of the 
original. I begin by telling them, on the first day of the 
year, that a Roman writer beyond any question wrote 
in order to be understood. It follows, therefore, that 
any reading of a piece of Latin, whether in prose or in 
verse, which fails to bring out the meaning is doing an 
injustice to the Latin author. It follows also that, in 
reading a piece of Latin poetry, student and teacher 


both must phrase the original, with a view to intelligent 
rendering of the intelligible original, precisely as they 
would phrase a corresponding piece of prose. At first 
the pupils, year by year, find it difficult to run on intoa 
following line, when, as so often happens, especially in 
Vergil, a phrase straddles two lines. But they soon 
learn to do this, and they really read with astonishing 
ability. The late Professor Charles E. Bennett once 
declared that he had never had any teacher of Latin in 
his courses at Cornell University who could read Latin 
respectably. I have had a good many pupils in the 
course of my experience at Barnard College whose 
reading of Latin verse aloud I should have been quite 
willing to have Professor Bennett or anyone else hear. 

I add a final suggestion. Whether a teacher believes 
it possible to get his pupils to read aloud, every teacher 
can do two things. First, he can read Latin aloud 
himself in the class-room, repeatedly, as the Reverend 
Mr. Marke suggests. Iam sure he will find this a most 
profitable expenditure of time. Secondly—and even 
more important—every teacher of Latin can, and should, 
read endless quantities of Latin aloud at home. From 
this process I have myself derived more profit—and 
pleasure—than I have from any other, and from all 
other methods put together, in studying Latin (and 
Greek). I have even read Latin aloud in a drawing- 
room car of a railroad train: once on the Empire State 
Express, between New York City and Buffalo, I read 
Aeneid 1-2, complete, aloud. I might have read a 
good deal more in this time, had I not stopped now and 
again to relieve my eyes (I had a very handy text, whose 
print, however, was rather small), and had I not stopped 
also to mull over a good many passages. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE DAILY LIFE OF A ROMAN GENTLEMAN 
IN THE FIRST CENTURY A. D.! 


To glean from the writings of Martial, or of any 
Roman author, the details in the daily life of a gentle- 
man of his day, arranging and presenting them as a 
complete and accurate program, is not a light charge; 
nor is the attempt one that promises any great certainty 
in the attainment. Nowhere has Martial set down for 
us a full presentation of a contemporary’s activities 
from sunrise to sunrise, although he has given us a 
valuable outline (in 4.8) for such a presentation. He 
has furnished us lively epigrams with multifarious facts 
concerning the life of his day, and offers us a challenge 
to patch them together into as continuous a whole as 
we can. Naturally, every such attempt at synthesis 
may vary at points with every other, since Martial is 
no longer among us to be interrogated as to what he 
actually meant by this or that dubious suggestion; 
and interpretations of another’s writings have varied 
since time immemorial. Moreover, in presenting 4 
typical picture, we are often prone to forget that 
nowhere in civilized society have the daily comings 

1This paper was read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Rutgers College, 


May 5, 1923.—The material comes principally from the pages of 
Martial. 
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and goings ©f two men been identical in character and 
time. We must make allowances in Martial’s day as 
well as in ours for individual differences. Suum 
cuigue was acknowledged in Roman society also. 

If the attempt to tell what a Roman gentleman did 
with his day is difficult, it is even more of a problem to 
determine just when he did what he did. The Roman 
was not observant of the passage of minutes and 
seconds as we are. His sun-dials and his water-clocks 
gave him, at the best, but an approximation to the 
exact time of day. Moreover, the clumsy system 
whereby the day from sunrise to sunset was divided into 
twelve equal parts regardless of the time of year, so 
that one of these parts at the winter solstice was fully 
thirty-one minutes shorter than a corresponding part 
at the summer solstice, meant the very negation of 
accuracy in recording the hour of the day. Therefore 
it is fair to assume that a Roman’s statement of time 
was recognized to be more indefinite in its meaning 
than a similar statement would be with us. When he 
spoke of the hora tertia or the hora nona, he must have 
meant at most but an approximation to a point of time. 
This brings up the mooted question of the exact mean- 
ing of the term hora,in its bearing on particular passages. 
It seems to have signified a period of time (like our 
‘hour’) as well as a point of time (like our ‘o’clock’). 
From a study of Roman literature Bilfinger® has con- 
cluded that in a great majority of passages the word 
hora refers to a point of time—the completed hour. 
In Martial both meanings occur. There are passages* 
in which he seems unmistakably to use the word 
hora to denote a space of time—one of the twelve parts 
of the sunlit day. There are others‘, more numerous, 
where just as clearly the hours mentioned might be 
understood as puncta temporis, though even in these we 
must admit of a vagueness that leaves room for the 
opposite interpretation’. In still other passages® it is 
dangerous to attempt a definition of this two-fold 
meaning. In what follows I shall use the term hora, 
or speak of an hour, in the sense that is most natural 
with us, that is, as representing a period of time, 
assuming, in view of the above observations, that hora 
held but a vague meaning to the Roman himself and 
that we can best do it justice by giving it a reasonable 
elasticity. When I wish to designate more exactly a 
point of time, I shall speak of the beginning, the middle, 
or the end of this period-hour. 

It is, then, with a realization of these limitations that 
I offer what I conceive to be a fair picture of a Roman 
gentleman’s daily life in the time of Martial. By a 
Roman gentleman is meant a freeman of the equestrian 
or of the senatorial rank, a man of some wealth and 
considerable leisure. Martial himself is an example. 

Compared with us the Romans were all early risers. 
In the absence of good artificial lighting they recognized 
the need of making use of all their daylight hours. 
Rome was astir before daybreak—long before day- 


Die Antiken Stundenangaben (Stuttgart, 1888). 

IE. g. 4.8.1 (if we adopt the reading conterit); 8.44.8. 

4E. g. 1.108.0; 3.67.7; 7-51-11; 9.59.21; 11.79-1; 10.48.1. 

SAn‘ablative expression, as in 9. 59.21, ee? be meant to express 
‘time within which’ rather than time 

SE. g. 4.8 passim; 3.36.5. 


Compare 8.67.1. 


break in the winter days—, and Martial joins with 
Horace and Juvenal in testifying to the impossibility 
of sleeping until dawn, due to the early noise in the 
city’. The time of rising varied with the individual, 
as we can well believe. Martial speaks of artisans at 
work’ and school children on their way to School® 
before dawn, but he nowhere mentions an exact time 
for rising for himself. We get the idea from several 
poems, however, that he was a none-too-early riser", 
and in one (12.18.13) he glories in his privilege, while in 
his country retreat in Spain, of sleeping past the third 
hour. We can imagine that the Roman gentleman 
would vary the nominal hour of his rising according to 
the season and the demands of the particular day that 
lay before him. We read elsewhere how Cicero, 
Pliny, and Horace" were up and writing long before 
daybreak. There must have been men of similar 
energy in Martial’s day; perhaps he himself suggests, 
in 1.70.18 (ista salutator scribere non potuit), some 
such occasional practice in his own life, although the 
suggestion is vague and the idea not consonant with 
what he seems to reveal elsewhere of his nature. Of 
course among the idle and luxurious rich there were 
habitual late risers, such as Seneca laments in one of his 
letters”. But we may conceive that the ‘typical’ 
Roman gentleman was up ordinarily at daybreak in 
summer and well before it in winter. It is important 
to keep in mind continually the implication contained in 
the difference between the hour of daybreak at Rome 
in summer and the hour in winter. At the summer 
solstice it occurred as early as 4.27 o'clock, at the winter 
solstice at 7.33. Perhaps, then, we might regard 4.30 
in June and 5.30 to 6.3¢ in December as reasonable 
hours at which, under ordinary conditions, the Roman 
gentleman might arise; but such exactness is merely 
hypothetical. 

When the ientaculum—the ‘coffee and roll’—was 
eaten seems nowhere in Martial’s poems to be very 
definitely stated. All that we can learn from him" is 
that it was taken in the ‘early morning’ (mane, which 
signifies the first two hours of the daylight“). Im- 
mediately after rising would seem to be a plausible 
time!®, Galen, the physician, in the second half of the 
second century, speaks of the third, or, at the latest, 
the fourth hour as a salubrious time for breakfasting; 
but he seems to be citing particular instances or tg be 
prescribing for specific cases'*. May we not assume 
again that custom varied here, and that one gentleman 
might prefer to have this little sustenance before he 
received his clients—even, perhaps, in his own bed 
chamber’’—, while another might wish to take it 
later, just before leaving his house for the more serious 


712.57.4 ff.; 9.68.0. 

812.57. 

99.68; 14.223. 

107.49.35-36; 5.22; 10.74; 12.57; 12.68. 5-6 (otia me somnusque 
iuvant quae magna negavit Roma mihi. . 

uCicero, Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.3.7 (February); Horace, Epp. 
2.1.112; Pliny, Epp. 3.5.8. 

2722.10. 

188.67.9 (mane). Compare 14.223 (at dawn): iam vendit pueris 
ientacula pistor. 

4Censorinus, De Die Natali 23.9. 

1sCompare Smith, Dictionary of Antiquities, s. v. Cena. 

wGalen, edited by Kuhn, Volume 6, pp. 332, 333, 412. 

"Preston and Dodge, Private, Life of the Romans, 43 ff 
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business of theday? These earliest minutes after rising have been quite so. From still others, whose time and 


seem to have been devoted to a man’s private affairs, 
according to what we learn from other sources, possibly 
also to correspondence and private reading!*. Here 
again Martial gives us no assurance. Perhaps in 
households that adhered more closely to Republican 
traditions the custom of private sacrifice with the 
family (including the slaves) was preserved". 

About the first big function of the day, the salutatio, 
Martial is quite specific. From the first verse of 4.8 
(Prima salutantes atque altera conterit hora), we 
learn that it occupied the first two hours of the day— 
about 4.30 to 7.00 in June, 7.30 to 9.00 in December. 
Elsewhere*® he speaks of it as occurring in the ‘early 
morning’ (mane), or as beginning at dawn”. But in 
one passage” he designates himself in the réle of client 
as nocturnus, which bears out what we might well 
suppose to be true, that on the shorter days of winter 
this morning reception began in some houses before 

dawn, perhaps at 6.45 or 7.00 o’clock. Certain it is 

that the obsequious client, who had many calls to pay* 
and must therefore make an early start, would be on 
his way well before dawn, at the expense of his morn- 
ing sleep™, and would arrive at his destination shivering 
in the chill of the wintry darkness®. The gentleman 
of the house received his clients in the atrium, heard 
their perfunctory greetings (Ave, domine), listened to 
their flattery, and perhaps gave them advice or promised 
support in some private matters. If he himself was 
not a person of the highest standing in the society he 
frequented, or sometimes even if he was, he might 
find it convenient or advisable to turn client after his 
own reception was over and pay his morning respects in 
another’s atrium. Martial speaks with scorn of a 
certain Maximus upon whom he has called in the early 
morning, only to learn that he has hurried away to 
pay court himself to another patron (dominus)*, and 
he mentions even a consul?’ and a senator*® who are 
clients par excellence. 

After the salutatio was ended, the gentleman of 
Martial’s day set his face toward the Forum, pro- 
ceeding on foot or in his litter (if he had adopted that 
luxurious mode of conveyance), and attended by as 
many of his clients as he could commandeer®’. For 
the next three horae of the day, the third, fourth, and 
fifth (from about 7.00 to 10.45 or 11.00 o’clock in 
June, and 9.00 to 11.15 in December) were given over to 
the more serious business demands of the day (varios 
labores)*°. For some gentlemen, we fear, these hours 
were not productively very busy; for others they must 

deos oro. 

207,108; 2.18; 3.36.3 (primo. . 5.22; 6.88; 8.39, 44; 
9.100; 10.10; 12.26; 14.125. 
219,.92.5 a prima luce. : 

210.70.5 non resalutantes video nocturnus amicos. 
10.82; Pliny, Epp.3.12 officia antelucana. : 

287 ,30.1 discursus varios vagumque mane; 9.92.5 tot dominos; 
10.10.2 salutator limina mille teras; 12.26. 

%14.125 matutinos perdere somnos. 

% 3.36.3 horridus ut primo te semper mane salutem. 

10.10. 

2872.26. 


304.8.2—3 exercet raucos tertia causidicos, in quintam varios ex- 


tendit Roma labores. 


-mane); 


Compare 


attention had to be sacrificed to the preferences of 
more influential persons, they often exacted much and 
yielded in return nothing but regret for loss of leisure. 
The third hour especially was the official hour for the 
work of the law-courts*!, but these ran on until ad- 
journment at the close of the fourth hour (say between 
9.30 and 10.30"), and might continue until the ninth or 
tenth hour’, Trials at law not only kept engaged the 
participants in them, but also served as an attraction 
for crowds of onlookers who were not otherwise occupied, 
so that the basilicae were crowded at all times while 
the courts were in session“. If there was a meeting of 


the Senate and the Emperor had given it something 


weighty to debate, the senator might be busy until 
sundown. The assemblies sometimes lasted until 
nightfall*. Consequently a man who was a prac- 
titioner at law—and many Romans of good standing 
turned to this profession under +he Empire—or one 
who was engaged actively in affairs of State might 
well find his three business horae busy enough, and, 
occasionally, if not often, be occupied until almost 
sunset. There were others, too, patrons and patient 
clients, who might put in a whole day in a round of 
social duties that were irksome as well as of no conse- 
quence. Martial several times complains, as does his 
contemporary Pliny®*, of the injustice of a social 
custom that kept a man tagging around after another 
throughout a course of empty pursuits that brought 
him to the bath in the tenth hour or later—two or three 
of our hours too late—, tired and disgusted*”. Never- 
theless, it was the more usual thing for a gentleman of 
leisure, such as many of our Romans under the Empire 
were, to crowd what he might term his business cares 
into the three Roman hours of the morning specified 
for them and to devote the whole afternoon to genuine 
social intercourse. 

The varit labores of the Roman gentleman, patron or 
client, are mentioned here and there by Martial, but 
it is not always specified whether they were per- 
formed in the fourth and fifth horae customarily assigned 
to them, or in the later parts of the day that should 
have normally been devoted to leisure. Here again, no 
doubt, there was considerable divergence between 
individuals and from day to day. The energetic 
business man, in his quest for wealth, bustles about the 
fora, crowding into his three morning hours a day's 
activity**. For this was the time for the transaction of 
business. Others of different bent must lend their 
attentions to the whims of wealthy widows*, present 
themselves as witnesses at the signing of a will or some 
other document, pay ceremonious visits, patronize 
one or more of the numerous public recitations of 

314,8.2. 

%28.67.3 cum modo distulerint raucae vadimonia quartae. 

Marquardt, Privatleben, 1.7; compare Martial 7.51.11. 

346.38.4-5 densumque corona vulgus. 

%Marquardt, Privatleben, 1.7. 

%*Epp.I.9. 

373.36.5 decuma vel serius hora; 10.70.13 balnea post decumam 
POR especially 8: curris per omnis tertiasque quintasque. 

2917.49.34 imperia viduarum. 

‘°r0.70.7 nunc ad luciferam signat mea gemma Dianam; compare 


Pliny, Epp. 1.9. 
4110.56. 
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authors, g@d and bad®, or help escort an official on his 
return home from some function or other*®. The 
recitations especially were likely to be very lengthy 
affairs that occupied afternoons as well as mornings, so 
that Martial disgustedly speaks of some as lasting 
throughout the day“. From Pliny we learn more 
fully what a pest they became. In the business hours 
a gentleman not engaged in business himself would 
want to consult his bankers about his investments or 
about the possibility of a loan. An occasional visit to 
the doctor’s office (medicina) or a more frequent one to 
the barber, who, Martial assures us*, worked none too 
swiftly, would be in order now. This would also be the 
time when the shops were most likely to be frequented, 
although we know that these were open until a late 
hour, perhaps until almost sundown. We must 
remember, too, that the Forum was the place for the 
latest news, passed from mouth to mouth or dissemi- 
nated in the form of posted notices; and the freeborn 
Roman man of leisure must have spent considerable 
time in the business hours reading and hearing the 
newest developments abroad and at home. So also 
the other fora, as well as the temples, porticoes, and 
shops, particularly the book shops and those of the 
barbers*’, seem to have been places where the Roman 
met and gossiped with his friends during the forenoon. 
The Roman was more of a social being than we are. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that an individual 
would make an invariable practice of spending the 
business hours of the day in the center of the city, or 
that there were not some who preferred to spend most of 
their mornings at home. Indisposition would keep a 
man away from the crowded press of the Forum and its 
busy neighborhood. In 8.67 we find Martial receiving 
a visitor in his lodging before the end of the fifth hour, 
and later on he speaks of Pliny as devoting whole days 
to scholarly pursuits‘*. Martial himself must have 
often made use of his mornings for literary work. 
Surely there were others who sought a certain degree of 
solitude even in Rome and would prefer to avoid the 
activity of the center of the city at its busiest time. 
Yet such as these were undoubtedly exceptional types. 


The morning life centering in the Forum must have 
presented a bustling picture, if we can say no more for 
it*®, For those who observed the strict proprieties of 
convention attaching to the leisure class it ended with 
the completion of the fifth hour, at about 11 o’clock. 
We can imagine the Forum gradually emptying in the 
warm season, as the sun’s rays became hotter at the 
approach of noon, and can follow the Roman gentleman 
as, still attended by at least a few clients, he leisurely 
betakes himself home or to the dwelling of a friend. 
He is next to enjoy the refreshment of the prandium, 
and the even-more-welcome relaxation of the mid-day 
siesta—the meridiatio. Again there is no definite hour 
set for the prandium, no’ doubt again because custom 


2.27; 10.70.10 auditur tota saepe poeta die; et passim. 

#10.70.9 nunc consul praetorve tenet reducesque choreae. 
ta. . .die, 10.70.10. 

“7.82 (Eutrapelus); 8.52. 

“9.50.21 undecima lassus cum iam discederet hora. . . 

“Compare Horace, Serm. 1.7.2, and Porphyry’s note. 

4810.19.14 totos dat tetricae dies Minervae. 

“Compare Vergil, Georgics 2.502 insanum forum. 


varied with the individual and*with the day. Martial 
speaks of a visitor who arrives before the fifth hour as 
being too early for the prandial luncheon®®, It has been 
variously estimated as taking place at some time be- 
tween the fifth and seventh hours. If the term 
mertdtatio is to be taken literally, it would seem best to 
suppose that the prandium was eaten before noon. 
This is a natural assumption also in view of the early 
and very sparing tentaculum and the rather early dinner 
still to come®. We may take 11.15 or 11.30, then, as 
an approximate time for the prandium®, It was in the 
nature of a cold luncheon. Immediately following it 
came the meridiatio, which lasted from about noon to 
the end of the seventh hour or perhaps even longer 
(to about 1.15 or 1.30 in June, 1.00 in December)*. 
During this period the hot city must have appeared 
almost deserted; thus it was that, in 410 A. D., Alaric 
the Visigoth forced his way into Rome by a surprise 
attack at mid-day, when the post-prandial nap was 
being universally enjoyed®. 

Up after his mid-day nap, the Roman gentleman 
was ready for the truly recreational part of his day®, 
The eighth and ninth hours (about 1.15 to 3.45 in 
June, 1.00 to 2.30 or later in December) were meant for 
exercise and the bath, a great item in the day’s pro- 
gram*”, The exercise must have come directly after 
the siesta. It took place on the broad expanse of the 
Campus Martius, or in the palaestrae of the public 
baths, or at various convenient open spaces throughout 
the city®’. There were three kinds of ball games popular 
at the baths®*, especially in the winter, it appears, 
when the fairly vigorous exercise which they afforded 
would be more serviceable®. Boxing, wrestling, and 
fencing were other favorite forms of exercise®, and 
Martial commends especially Atticus’s practice of 
running®. We must not suppose that all the older 
men partook of the exercise regularly, though no doubt 
many did. Some would prefer to be spectators or to 
pass the time before the bath in strolling in the nearby 
shady porticoes, engaged in friendly conversation®. 
The Porticoes of Pompey, of Europa, of Livia and Octa- 
via, and of the Argonauts are referred to by Martial as 
favorite places for strolling™. Perhaps the game of 
latrunculi (chess), mentioned by Martial as an appro- 
priate game for December®, may have helped to while 
away the time before the beginning of the bath, when 
the weather outdoors was inclement. It seems just as 
probable that many men would use this time before the 


508.67. 

5\Marquardt, Privatleben, 1.7, suggests the sixth or seventh 
hour; compare Cicero, Ad Fam. 7.30. 

But compare Suetonius, Aug. 78 cibus meridianus; Claud. 
34 meridie dimisso ad prandium populo. These would suggest the 
noon hour as the lunch hour. But I think we must allow for some 
Sapa both in the meaning of meridie and in the time of the 
meal. 

53Johnston, Private Life, 309, names 11 o'clock. 

544.8.4 sexta quies lassis, septima finis erit. 

wieseniek De Bello Vandalico 1.2. 
56Palatina Anthologia 10.43. 

574.8.5 Sufficit in nonam nitidis octava palaestris. 
58Compare 7.32.13 (omnis. . .area). 

59Played with the trizgon, the harpastum, and the follis. 
4.19.5 ff.; 7:72. 9.1.3 

617,32. 

627.32.11 ff. 

5.20.8 ff. 

“11.1.9 ff.; 11.47.3 f. 
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bath to perform social duties already mentioned as 
usually performed in the morning, taking their baths as 
late as convenience or necessity demanded®, But the 
more customary places of resort soon after the siesta 
seem to have been the buildings of the public baths. 
For these served as great centers of social life, in many 
respects occupying the place which the Club fills in our 
society. 

The proper hour for beginning the bath itself seems to 
have been in summer the end of the eighth hour— 
about 2.30 o'clock”: The ringing of a bell announced 
when the hot baths were ready for use®. Juvenal 
speaks of going to the bath as early as the fifth hour on 
a holiday®. Martial may be suggesting such a possi- 
bility in the wording of 10.48.3-4: Temperat haec’® 
thermas, nimios prior hora vapores halat, et immodico 
sexta Nerone calet. We are told, at least, that, later, 
Hadrian had to forbid bathing in the public baths 
before the eighth hour”, a statement which lends color 
to the supposition that the baths had been open before 
at an earlier hour. The baths seem to have remained 
open in Martial’s day until sundown, since he speaks of 
going to bathe after the tenth hour”. Here once more 
we must make allowance for the individual and suppose 
that, while the Roman gentleman ordinarily began his 
bath at about 2.00 or 2.30, he might occasionally begin 
it later by as much as an hour or even more. In this 
case, of course, his dinner would be delayed consider- 
ably. 

The time of the dinner (the cena), the crowning 
function of the day, is given by Martial as the ninth”™ 
and the tenth” hour, the term hora here apparently 
meaning the end of the hour. It has been assumed 
that the nona hora refers to the dinner hour in summer 
(about 3.45), and the decuma hora to that in winter 
(about 3.00 or a little later). This seems at least 
very plausible. But some facts are not quite clear. 
The elaborate bath, with its warm and hot stages, its 
plunge, its scraping and rubbing and anointing, must 
have been a leisurely affair and must have consumed 
considerable time; and, if we are to allow a further 
period of leisure after it, for a lounge” and a chat”, it is 
hard to see how the Roman would be ready to sit down 
to dinner at 3.45 in summer or at 3.00 o'clock in winter. 
But these statements of time can be at best only vague. 
Perhaps we can suppose that the gentleman who was 
going to entertain at dinner or to be entertained would 
hurry a little his at other times leisurely bath or even 
begin it earlier, and be content with a shorter lounge 
afterwards in view of the sccial intercourse which the 
cena itself would afford, while, if he was to dine quietly 


“Compare 3.36 decuma vel serius hora; 10.70.13 post decumam. 

©10.48.1~4 (oclavam); probably octavam in 11.52.3 refers to the 
bath, not to the cena. 

$414,163. 

11.204 f. 

791.2. octava. 

"Spartianus, Hadrian 22. 

724.36.6; 10.70.13. 

4.8.6 Imperat exstructos frangere nona toros; so Cicero, Ad 
Pam. 9.26.1, Horace, Epp. 1.7.71 (post nonam). : 

41.108.9; 7.51.11; compare 11.79.1. The octava hora in 11.5§2.3 
probably refers to the hour for the bath, and not, as Mr. Ker inter- 
prets it, for the dinner; so possibly, though not so surely, in 10.48. 

%Compare W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero, *hapter gy. 

‘which the Romans prized so highly'’ (Johnston, 276). 


"Marquardt allows an hour between the bath and the dinner. 


at home with his family, he would enj@y the full 
leisure of the bath and be content to begin his dinner a 
little later than the customary hour for a social function, 
We must not believe that every dinner was a sumptuous, 
revelling affair. One at which guests were present 
would surely consume more time than a private dinner 
and might well be begun earlier. Certainly we read 
quite often of the excessively early feasts”, the tempes- 
tiva convivia, against which the more sober Romans 
(e. g. Cicero) declaimed. Martial’s friendly dinner in 
10.48 was an early one, if we take octava hora to mean 
the time of the meal and not that of the bath, which is 
also mentioned. Perhaps it was by such early diners 
that the baths were frequented before the customary 
hour, as we have mentioned was sometimes the case. 
A busy man like the lawyer Pomponius Auctus in 7.51 
must frequently have begun his dinner after the tenth 
hour, as is signified by the expression a decuma”, 
What shall we say about the time of the dinner of those 
who arrived at the baths late, even as late as the tenth 
hour*°? Their meal at home must have been very 
late; or perhaps they contented themselves occasionally 
with the lighter refreshments which Martial tells us 
the baths themselves purveyed*!. These peculiarities 
complicate the problem; but,altogether, it is reasonable, 
on the face of the evidence we have, to assume that 
about 3.45 in summer and 3.00 o'clock in winter were 
convenient and proper times at which a forma! dinner 
might begin, while in each case the simpler private meals 
would take place a little later. 

The social dinner at Rome was a lengthy function, 
and, with its elaborate courses, its conversation, its 
reading and sometimes other forms of entertainment, 
together with the comissatio which frequently followed 
the cena, must commonly have consumed three or four 
hours. Of course the drinking at more hilarious gather- 
ings extended to all hours of the night, to midnight* or 
even until daylight®. Reading aloud, of which Martial 
makes frequent mention™, was one of the accompani- 
ments of the dinner that served to prolong the night; 
gambling was often a feature of the comissatio, as we 
are told elsewhere. But, unless the meal was an over- 
indulgent affair, we may think of it as ending at dark or 
soon after®, With the departure of the guests it 
seems that the day of the Roman gentleman was done. 
In the absence of lighting in the city there could be no 
such night life as our society enjoys. Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus used to retire to his study after 
dinner and remain up until late at night finishing the 
day’s business”. No doubt there were men in civil 
life who followed a similar course, occasionally or 
habitually; Martial seldom makes mention of such, 
and it is more probable, in view of the early rising hour 
and the absence of good lamps, that an early retire- 
ment after the cena was the more normal thing. On 

“Eg. Livy 23.8.6 (de die); Catullus 47.6 (de die); Horace, 
Serm. 2.8.3 (de medio die); Suetonius, Nero 27 (a medio die). 

7197.51.11 hune licet a decuma (neque enim satis ante vacabit). 

in 3.36, 10.70. 

6152.19; compare Suetonius, Aug. 76.2. 

689.1 media iam nocte, Suetonius, Nero 27 ad mediam noctem 

1.28.2 in lucem; 7.10.5 in lucem; 12.12.1 tota nocte. 

42.1.9; 4.8.7 (hora libellorum decuma est); 4.82; 10.19. 


Compare Pliny, Epp. 3.5.13. 
“Aug. 87. 
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the other hand, there were rakes among the fashionable, 
who, if they did not spend a large part of the night over 
their cups, might leave them to seek feminine society of 
a none too reputable kind*’ or be found toward day- 
break in some gambling den**. But we must not 
picture every Roman as a debauchee, even under the 
Empire. Late drinking was, no doubt, a common 
practice, and the streets were likely to resound at all 
hours of the night with youthful revellers. For these 
we can prophesy a late rising and even the omission of 
the salutatio on the following day**. But, for most, 
rest came probably soon after nightfall. 

We have thus far omitted mention of certain special 
occasions that might alter the regular routine of a 
Roman’s day at one point or another. If a gentleman 
desired to be present at the wedding ceremony of a 
friend, a betrothal feast, the ceremony attending the 
naming of a child or that celebrating a boy’s coming of 
age—the assumption of the toga virilis—, he would 
either have to omit the morning salutatio or else 
curtail it considerably and take his clients with him. 
For these functions took place in the early morning”. 
Funerals, in the time of the Empire, seem to have taken 
place later in the day, perhaps in the bustle of the 
forenoon”, although Martial has left us a witty epi- 
gram” that testifies to the continuance, at least among 
the lower classes, of what may have been the earlier 
custom of burial at night. Birthdays were celebrated 
with choice dinners. On the festival days the shows 
in the circus or the amphitheater began very early in 
the morning”; if the gentleman of means did not spend 
the large part of his day at such entertainment, he 
might seize the opportunity the holiday afforded to ride 
out to his own or a friend’s nearby country estate”, 
there to enjoy the day as his tastes dictated. When the 
longer summer vacation had taken the fashionable 
Roman to one of the popular resorts” or to a quiet 
country estate, naturally the day was quite different 
from that in town. Much of the morning, as well as the 
afternoon—practically the whole day—was now given 
over to sport and study, according to the tastes of the 
individual, and such pursuits as hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, and riding supplanted the activities of the city. 
But this is a large field in itself and is quite outside our 
province 

The following outline will serve to summarize the 
foregoing conclusions as to the times of the chief 
events in the ordinary day of a Roman gentleman. 
Let us assume this schedule to represent that of a day 
near the spring or the autumn equinox: 

A. M. 5.00—The gentleman rises, takes breakfast 
(tentaculum), and attends to some 
private affairs. 


7,106.5 f. Compare 10.81.1; 1.34. 
84.4 f. 

As ‘Martial seems to have omitted it occasionally: 1t.108.10. 
—, Marquardt, 1.261; Juvenal, 2.132-134; Seneca, De 
Beneficiis, 4.39.3; Sts atius, Silvae 1.2.229. 


"Compare Horace, Serm. 1.6.42 f.; and an inscription cited by 
irchmann (in Becker's Gallus, 
8.75. 
10.27; 11.65. 
5.65.8; 10.25.1; 8.67.4; 13.95. 
ompare 11.79. 
Such as those mentioned by Martial in 10.30. 


ourth English edition, page 510). 


6,00-8.00—The salutatio: the gentleman re- 
ceives or is received. 
8.00-11.00—vartt labores: the gentleman fre- 
quents the courts and the fora. 
11.30—The luncheon (prandium). 

P. M. 12.00-1.00—The meridiatio. 
1.00-2.00—Exercise or leisure. 
2.00-3.00—The gentleman bathes and enjoys 

a pleasant lounge. 
3.30-——?—The formal dinner (cena). 
After 8.00—The gentleman retires for the night. 
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Musa Americana, Fifth Series: Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar in Latin Accentual Iambic Verse, With 
English Text. By Anthony F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago; 
Loyola University Press (1922). Pp. 167. 60 cents. 
Professor Geyser’s four earlier volumes of Musa 

Americana and his many original Latin poems and 

versions are well known in this country'. This new 

volume, however, is perhaps the most important of his 
works that has come to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
for review. Not only the great length of the tragedy 

(nearly 2,500 lines) but the attempt, for practical 

reasons, to use accentual iambic verse as the medium 

for a sustained, dignified “translation make the experi- 
ment of more than ordinary interest to American 
scholars. Of this attempt the author says (Foreword, 

5): 

-Thus there has been secured a close imitation of the 
Shakespearian metre, an easy rhythmical flow of verse, 
and, especially, because of the avoidance of countless 
elisions, an intelligent rendition of the dialogue <has 
been> made possible, and even easy, for students who 
are desirous of producing this Neo-Latin play on the 
stage. 

This is unquestionably true. The translation is not in- 

tended as a tour de force, or literary ‘stunt’, but was in- 

spired by a sincere desire to encourage students to 
speak Latin fluently and rhythmically. We are not to 
expect Plautus, Terence, or Seneca. And one can but 
admire the freshness, spirit, and dignity of Professor 

Geyser’s style, and, in general, his very unusual gift for 

lucid, apposite, and spontaneous phrase, which amounts, 

at times, to creative originality. 

Shakespearean scholars are familiar with the re- 
markable German translation of Shakespeare by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, which has led 
Germany almost to claim the poet as herown. A good 
translation is a good commentary. A Latin version of 
Julius Caesar brings out forcibly and enhances the 
Roman spirit of the tragedy. How often this play has 
been turned into Latin I cannot say. The only 
version with which I am familiar is that by Henry 
Denison, at one time fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; the second edition bears the date 1869 
(London, Deighton, Bell, and Company). Mr, 
Denison’s version is in prose, but has, indeed, a certain 


See under Geyser, Anthony F., in the Index to Tue CLASSICAL 
1-XVI. 
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bath to perform social duties already mentioned as 
usually performed in the morning, taking their baths as 
late as convenience or necessity demanded®, But the 
more customary places of resort soon after the siesta 
seem to have been the buildings of the public baths. 
For these served as great centers of social life, in many 
respects occupying the place which the Club fills in our 
society. 

The proper hour for beginning the bath itself seems to 
have been in summer the end of the eighth hour— 
about 2.30 o’clock®: The ringing of a bell announced 
when the hot baths were ready for use®. Juvenal 
speaks of going to the bath as early as the fifth hour on 
a holiday®. Martial may be suggesting such a possi- 
bility in the wording of 10.48.3-4: Temperat haec” 
thermas, nimios prior hora vapores halat, et immodico 
sexta Nerone calet. We are told, at least, that, later, 
Hadrian had to forbid bathing in the public baths 
before the eighth hour”, a statement which lends color 
to the supposition that the baths had been open before 
at an earlier hour. The baths seem to have remained 
open in Martial’s day until sundown, since he speaks of 
going to bathe after the tenth hour”. Here once more 
we must make allowance for the individual and suppose 
that, while the Roman gentleman ordinarily began his 
bath at about 2.00 or 2.30, he might occasionally begin 
it later by as much as an hour or even more. In this 
case, of course, his dinner would be delayed consider- 
ably. 

The time of the dinner (the cena), the crowning 
function of the day, is given by Martial as the ninth® 
and the tenth” hour, the term hora here apparently 
meaning the end of the hour. It has been assumed 
that the nona hora refers to the dinner hour in summer 
(about 3.45), and the decuma hora to that in winter 
(about 3.00 or a little later)™. This seems at least 
very plausible. But some facts are not quite clear. 
The elaborate bath, with its warm and hot stages, its 
plunge, its scraping and rubbing and anointing, must 
have been a leisurely affair and must have consumed 
considerable time; and, if we are to allow a further 
period of leisure after it, for a lounge” and a chat”, it is 
hard to see how the Roman would be ready to sit down 
to dinner at 3.45 in summer or at 3.00 o'clock in winter. 
But these statements of time can be at best only vague. 
Perhaps we can suppose that the gentleman who was 
going to entertain at dinner or to be entertained would 
hurry a little his at other times leisurely bath or even 
begin it earlier, and be content with a shorter lounge 
afterwards in view of the social intercourse which the 
cena itself would afford, while, if he was to dine quietly 


Compare 3.36 decuma vel serius hora; 10.70.13 post decumam. 

8710.48.1-4 (octavam); probably octavam in 11.52.3 refers to the 
bath, not to the cena. 

681 4.163. 

611.204 f. 

707.2. octava. 

1Spartianus, Hadrian 22. 

723.36.6; 10.70.13. 7 

734.8.6 Imperat exstructos frangere nona toros; so Cicero, Ad 
Fam. 9.26.1, Horace, Epp. 1.7.71 (post nonam). 

47,108.90; 7.51.11; compare 11.79.1. The octava hora in 11.52.3 


probably refers to the hour for the bath, and not, as Mr. Ker inter- 
prets it, for the dinner; so possibly, though not so surely, in 10.48. 
7%Compare W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero, Chapter 9. 
7%6“‘which the Romans prized so highly’’ (Johnston, 276). 
™Marquardt allows an hour between the bath and the dinner. 


at home with his family, he would enj@y the ful] 
leisure of the bath and be content to begin his dinner a 
little later than the customary hour for a social function. 
We must not believe that every dinner was a sumptuous, 
revelling affair. One at which guests were present 
would surely consume more time than a private dinner 
and might well be begun earlier. Certainly we read 
quite often of the excessively early feasts’’, the tempes- 
tiva convivia, against which the more sober Romans 
(e. g. Cicero) declaimed. Martial’s friendly dinner in 
10.48 was an early one, if we take octava hora to mean 
the time of the meal and not that of the bath, which is 
also mentioned. Perhaps it was by such early diners 
that the baths were frequented before the customary 
hour, as we have mentioned was sometimes the case. 
A busy man like the lawyer Pomponius Auctus in 7.51 
must frequently have begun his dinner after the tenth 
hour, as is signified by the expression a decuma”, 
What shall we say about the time of the dinner of those 
who arrived at the baths late, even as late as the tenth 
hour®°? Their meal at home must have been very 
late; or perhaps they contented themselves occasionally 
with the lighter refreshments which Martial tells us 
the baths themselves purveyed*!. These peculiarities 
complicate the problem; but,altogether, it is reasonable, 
on the face of the evidence we have, to assume that 
about 3.45 in summer and 3.00 o’clock in winter were 
convenient and proper times at which a formal dinner 
might begin, while in each case the simpler private meals 
would take place a little later. 

The social dinner at Rome was a lengthy function, 
and, with its elaborate courses, its conversation, its 
reading and sometimes other forms of entertainment, 
together with the comissatio which frequently followed 
the cena, must commonly have consumed three or four 
hours. Of course the drinking at more hilarious gather- 
ings extended to all hours of the night, to midnight® or 
even until daylight®. Reading aloud, of which Martial 
makes frequent mention™, was one of the accompani- 
ments of the dinner that served to prolong the night; 
gambling was often a feature of the comissatio, as we 
are told elsewhere. But, unless the meal was an over- 
indulgent affair, we may think of it as ending at dark or 
soon after®. With the departure of the guests it 
seems that the day of the Roman gentleman was done. 
In the absence of lighting in the city there could be no 
such night life as our society enjoys. Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus used to retire to his study after 
dinner and remain up until late at night finishing the 
day’s business**. No doubt there were men in civil 
life who followed a similar course, occasionally or 
habitually; Martial seldom makes mention of such, 
and it is more probable, in view of the early rising hour 
and the absence of good lamps, that an early retire- 
ment after the cena was the more normal thing. On 

8E.g. Livy 23.8.6 (de die); Catullus 47.6 (de die); Horace, 
Serm. 2.8.3 (de medio die); Suetonius, Nero 27 (a medio die). 

797,51.11 hunc licet a decuma (neque enim satis ante vacabit). 

in 3.36, 10.70. 

8112.19; compare Suetonius, Aug. 76.2. 

86.89.1 media iam nocte; Suetonius, Nero 27ad mediam noctem 

1.28.2 in lucem; 7.10.5 in lucem; 12.12.1 tota nocte. 

42.1.9; 4.8.7 (hora libellorum decuma est); 4.82; 10.19. 


%Compare Pliny, Epp. 3.5.13. 
%Aug. 87. 
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the other hand, there were rakes among the fashionable, 
who, if they did not spend a large part of the night over 
their cups, might leave them to seek feminine society of 
a none too reputable kind*®’ or be found toward day- 
break in some gambling den**. But we must not 
picture every Roman as a debauchee, even under the 
Empire. Late drinking was, no doubt, a common 
practice, and the streets were likely to resound at all 
hours of the night with youthful revellers. For these 
we can prophesy a late rising and even the omission of 
the salutatio on the following day**. Buyt, for most, 
rest came probably soon after nightfall. 

We have thus far omitted mention of certain special 
occasions that might alter the regular routine of a 
Roman’s day at one point or another. If a gentleman 
desired to be present at the wedding ceremony of a 
friend, a betrothal feast, the ceremony attending the 
naming of a child or that celebrating a boy’s coming of 
age—the assumption of the toga virtlis—, he would 
either have to omit the morning salutatio or else 
curtail it considerably and take his clients with him. 
For these functions took place in the early morning®, 
Funerals, in the time of the Empire, seem to have taken 
place later in the day, perhaps in the bustle of the 
forenoon, although Martial has left us a witty epi- 
gram® that testifies to the continuance, at least among 
the lower classes, of what may have been the earlier 
custom of burial at night. Birthdays were celebrated 
with choice dinners®. On the festival days the shows 
in the circus or the amphitheater began very early in 
the morning”; if the gentleman of means did not spend 
the large part of his day at such entertainment, he 
might seize the opportunity the holiday afforded to ride 
out to his own or a friend’s nearby country estate”, 
there to enjoy the day as his tastes dictated. When the 
longer summer vacation had taken the fashionable 
Roman to one of the popular resorts or to a quiet 
country estate, naturally the day was quite different 
from that in town. Much of the morning, as well as the 
afternoon—practically the whole day—was now given 
over to sport and study, according to the tastes of the 
individual, and such pursuits as hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, and riding supplanted the activities of the city. 
But this is a large field in itself and is quite outside our 
province. 

The following outline will serve to summarize the 
foregoing conclusions as to the times of the chief 
events in the ordinary day of a Roman gentleman. 
Let us assume this schedule to represent that of a day 
near the spring or the autumn equinox: 

A.M. 5.00—The gentleman rises, takes breakfast 
(tentaculum), and attends to some 
private affairs. 


Compare 10.81.1; 1.34. 


S844 f 
artial seems to have omitted it occasionally: 1.108.10. 
Marquardt, 1.261; Juvenal, 2.132-134; Seneca, De 
Beneficiis, 4.39.3; Statius, Silvae . 2.229. 


“Compare Horace, Serm. ~es .; and an inscription cited by 
as (in Becker's Gallus, ourth English edition, page 510). 
75 


$10.27; 11.65. 
5.65.8; 10.25.1; 8.67.4; 13.95. 
ompare II. 70. 
*Such as those mentioned by Martial in 10.30. 


6.00-8.00—The salutatio: the gentleman re- 
ceives or is received. 
8.00-11.00—varit labores: the gentleman fre- 
quents the courts and the fora. 
11.30—The luncheon (prandium). 

P. M. 12.00-1.00—The meridiatio. 
1.00-2.00—Exercise or leisure. 
2.00-3.00—The gentleman bathes and enjoys 

a pleasant lounge. 


3. 
After 8. cca gentleman retires for the night. 
GRADUATE COLLEGE, Joun W. Spaeth, JR. 
PRINCETON, NEW J ERSEY 


REVIEW 


Musa Americana, Fifth Series: Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar in Latin Accentual Iambic Verse, With 
English Text. By Anthony F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago; 
Loyola University Press (1922). Pp. 167. 60 cents. 


Professor Geyser’s four earlier volumes of Musa 
Americana and his many original Latin poems and 
versions are well known in this country!. This new 
volume, however, is perhaps the most important of his 
works that has come to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
for review. Not only the great length of the tragedy 
(nearly 2,500 lines) but the attempt, for practical 
reasons, to use accentual iambic verse as the medium 
for a sustained, dignified translation make the experi- 
ment of more than ordinary interest to American 
scholars. Of this attempt the author says (Foreword, 
5): 

-Thus there has been secured a close imitation of the 
Shakespearian metre, an easy rhythmical flow of verse, 
and, especially, because of the avoidance of countless 
elisions, an intelligent rendition of the dialogue <has 
been> made possible, and even easy, for students who 
are desirous of producing this Neo-Latin play on the 
stage. 
This is unquestionably true. The translation is not in- 
tended as a tour de force, or literary ‘stunt’, but was in- 
spired by a sincere desire to encourage students to 
speak Latin fluently and rhythmically. We are not to 
expect Plautus, Terence, or Seneca. And one can but 
admire the freshness, spirit, and dignity of Professor 
Geyser’s style, and, in general, his very unusual gift for 
lucid, apposite, and spontaneous phrase, which amounts, 
at times, to creative originality. 

Shakespearean scholars are familiar with the re- 
markable German translation of Shakespeare by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, which has led 
Germany almost to claim the poet as herown. A good 
translation is a good commentary. A Latin version of 
Julius Caesar brings out forcibly and enhances the 
Roman spirit of the tragedy. How often this play has 
been turned into Latin I cannot say. The only 
version with which I am familiar is that by Henry 
Denison, at one time fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; the second edition bears the date 1869 
(London, Deighton, Bell, and Company). Mr. 
Denison’s version is in prose, but has, indeed, a certain 


1See under Geyser, Anthony F., in the Index to THE CLAssICcAL 
WEEKLY 1-XVI. 
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iambic-trochaic movement or cadence peculiar to the 
genius of the Latin tongue. The different effects of 
prose and accentual verse may be seen from a compar- 
ison of the following versions of the passage ‘‘Upon 
what meat doth this our Caesar feed’’, from Act I, 
Scene 2. 

Mr. Denison’s version runs thus: 


Nunc, per Deos omnes et singulos, quali cibo nutritus 
est hic noster Caesar ut in tantum creverit? Aetas 
nostra, tui te pudeat! O Roma, illustrium virorum 
stirpe orbata es! 


Father Geyser (23) renders thus: 


Hoc per deos omnes ego sciscitor: 
Quo cibo tandem Caesar noster utitur, 
Ut ita creverit? O deturpata tempora! 
O Roma, semen perdidisti clari sanguinis! 


I give also the two versions of the familiar ‘Friends, 
Romans, Countrymen”’, in Act IV, Scene 2. 
Mr. Denison (93) translates as follows: 


Amici, Cives, Quirites, commodate mihi aliquantisper 
aures vestras: adsum ut efferam Caesarem, non ut 
laudem. Quae male homines fecerint, mortuis super- 
sunt; quae bene, simul cum ossibus sepulcro abscondi 
solent. Haec Caesaris sors esto. Nobilis noster 
Brutus Caesarem ambitiosum ait: quod si ita esset, 
ejus delictum fateor: gravissimam certe 

aesar poenam luit. Hic, concedentibus Bruto aliis- 

ue (honestus Brutus, honesti omnes), adsum ut in 

aesaris exequiis pauca loquar. Ille mihi amicus 
erat; justus et fidelis mihi: sed Brutus ambitiosum ait; 
et Brutus vir honestus est. | 


Professor Geyser’s version (101) is as follows: 


Quirites, cives amantissimi, iam aures adhibete 
mihimet; 

Ut tumulem, non ut collaudem Caesarem huc 
venio. 

Res bene gestae tumulantur cum corporibus, 

Sed male gestae superesse solent homini; 

Sic fiat Caesari. Nam Brutus, homo nobilis, 

Ambitiosum dixit exstitisse Caesarem: 

Si talis fuit, scelus fecit maxime nefarium, 

Et poenas solvit perquam maximas. 

Cum Bruti atque reliquorum venia— 

Nam Brutus vir est honestissimus; 

Sunt omnes illi viri honestissimi— 

Ut loquerer huc veni Caesaris in funere. 

Amicus fuit mihi, iustus, fidelissimus: 

Ambitiosum tamen Brutus hunc fuisse asserit: 

Et Brutus vir est honestissimus. 


The Latin Literary Club of Campion College (Soci- 
etas Tusculana) has on several occasions given ex- 
hibitions from this translation of Julius Caesar; 
and the Classical Club at Union College also enjoyed 
the thrills of Mark Antony’s speech. One of Pro- 
fessor Geyser’s objects was to provide suitable material 
for such performances. 

If, as is to be hoped, the version proves popular 
enough to be given a reprinting, the Latin text should be 
carefully scrutinized for misprints, omitted verses, 
archaic spellings, faulty punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, halting rhythms, and the like. A review, how- 


ever, isnot the place to list lapsus calami or typogra- 
phical errors. 

The great merit of the translation and its moderate 
price ought to give it a wide circulation and lead to a 
revised edition. 


UNION COLLEGE GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
FELLOWSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 


The American Academy in Rome announces its 
annual competitions for the Fellowships in Classical 
Studies. There are two Fellowships each of the value 
of $1,000 for one year, and one of the value of $1,000 a 
year for two years. Residence in the Academy is 
provided free of charge, and there is opportunity for 
extensive travel. The awards are made by a ax of 
nine eminent scholars after a competition, which is 
open to unmarried men or women who are citizens of 
the United States. Entries will be received until 
March 1. 

Attention is called to the following general regula- 
tions: 

Persons desiring to compete for one of these Fellow- 
ships must fill out a form of application and file it with 
the Secretary, together with letters of recommenda- 
tion, not later than March 1. They must submit evi- 
dence of attainment in Latin literature, Greek litera- 
ture, Greek and Roman history and archaeology, and 
also ability to use German and French. They will be 
required to present published or unpublished papers so 
as to indicate their | rer to undertake special work in 
Rome. 

The Fellows will be selected by the jury without 
examination other than the submission of the required 
papers. 

For detailed circular and application blanks apply to 
the undersigned, Executive Secretary of the Academy, 
101 Park Avenue, New York as 

OSCOE GUERNSEY 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 
FIFTH ANNUAL FALL MEETING 


The Fifth Annual Fall Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held on Saturday 
morning, December 1, 1923, in the Latin Room, 
Comenius Hall, Moravian College, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. It will be remembered that the Fall Meet- 
ing of the Association is held in connection with the 
Annual Convention of The Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 


land. Last December this Convention was held at 
Lehigh University. The attendant Conferences— 
Classical, English, Modern Languages, History— 


were held in part at the Liberty High School, in part at 
the Moravian College. 

The programme of the Fifth Annual Fall Meeting 
was as follows: Autobiography Among the Ancients, 
Professor Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University; 
Remarks on the Teaching of Ovid in the High School, 
Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard College. 

This Fall Meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Fall Meeting of the recently organized Classical 
League of the Lehigh Valley. 


CHARLES KNAPP 


